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Preface 7 

practise of publishers. Is not this, too, one of the 
firing-line activities? 

A. J. Ladd 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
March, 1919 
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INTRODUCTION 

HAVE THE SCHOOLS BEEN DISCREDITED 
BY THE REVELATIONS OF THE WAR? 



From School and Society, April 5, 1919 
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be convinced of the wisdom of the proposed change. 

These facts are easily made clear by historical 
references, and, happily, in the very matter under 
discussion — educational procedure. In the eight- 
eenth century Prussia, under the two great Hohen- 
zollern kings, Frederick William I and his son, Fred- 
erick the Great, the two ruling from 1718 to 1786, 
made most rapid strides in education. Both were 
practically absolute rulers, but they were benevo- 
lent and far-sighted, and the educational reforms 
that they inaugurated were basic and far-reaching, 
such as state-control and support,: compulsory at- 
tendance, and the professional education of teachers. 
Being absolute in authority, all they needed to do 
was to promulgate the decrees and order their exe- 
cution. The result was that, educationally, Prussia 
immediately forged ahead of all the other European 
countries. 

England, on the other hand, was a limited monar- 
chy. Her king could not have acted thus even if he 
so desired. Such mesures had to have the sanction 
of Parliament, which would have to hark back to an 
enlightened public opinion since Parliament was a 
representative body. And public opinion, especially 
in matters of education, is slow of creation. As a 
matter of fact, even tho the English people were 
much in advance of the Germans in civilization and 
in all the refinements of life, it was not till 1833 that 
England as a government took her first step looking 
toward the education of her children thru appropri- 
ating money. And the grant of that Act was only 
a paltry £20,000 a year to be used by two re- 
ligious societies for the erection of school houses. 
And it was an entire generation later, even 1870, 
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STATE 
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of knowledge and give such knowledge facts and 
develop such points of view as will enable each to be- 
come a self-directing, constructive, and contributing 
member of his democratic community. 

Attendance upon the elementary school should, 
in the interests of all as individuals and of the State 
as an organization, be compulsory. 

The High School 

The high school should likewise be for all, tho for 
a somewhat different purpose. While attendance 
should not be compulsory, the aim should be to make 
it universal. For a somewhat different purpose, I 
said ; I should perhaps have said for an added pur- 
pose, because I would have the three ends of the 
elementary school kept constantly in view as funda- 
mental bases. But, assuming that these things have 
been well done, the chief purpose of the high school 
should be to discover the child's latent powers, his 
dominant interests, and then, so far as these are 
wholesome, help him plan his education in their gen- 
eral direction. I might put it briefly thus : the chief 
function of the high school should be to help the child 
to become acquainted with himself and begin the 
planning of his future. Let us look at it carefully 
and see if it is not sound. 

At the conclusion of the elementary school, at the 
age of 14, the boys and girls are still children; they 
are developing, not developed, in either body oi 
mind. They have not yet reached, in the main, the 
period of rapid acceleration of physical growth, in- 
tellectual expansion, or moral development; they are 
just reaching it; they are now in the early stages of 
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kinds of service should be performed by the same 
person, but yet that is immaterial — the material 
thing being that both kinds be performed. 

What kind of teachers should the university em- 
ploy? Why, teachers who not only desire to do 
these two things, but who also know how to do them. 
If one is to do research work, he should know how 
to do it, economically and efficiently. His prepara- 
tion should have included a certain amount of re- 
flection upon the reasons for research and of train- 
ing in the manner of conducting the same. Likewise, 
if he is to be a teacher, he should be well grounded in 
the theory and art of teaching. If he is going to 
shape opinions, mold character, give points of view, 
develop human minds, then it goes without saying 
that his preparation should have included a very 
thoro study of the human mind in its various rela- 
tionships, activities, and stages of development. If 
a teacher is expected to equip young men and women 
for the duties of life as leaders in the great social, 
economic, and political activities, he must also 
possess great stores of knowledge, and likewise know 
how to impart that knowledge so that it will become 
equally the possession of others. 

The Univeesity Teacher in His Classroom 

The second of my three topics, "The University 
Teacher in His Classroom," is an even more intimate 
one than the one just treated. It is so intimate that 
perhaps discretion would be the better part of valor, 
but since I am at a considerable distance from the 
people and the institutions I am discussing, I feel 
that I can proceed with comparative safety. 
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tell her that it was entirely possible that the use of 
the glasses at that time for a year or two might 
enable her to do without them permanently later on. 
But she did not get them; of course not. They 
would not hare added to the attractiveness of the 
little face. How hard it is for the unreflecting to 
deny themselves a present pleasure, whether in money 
or pride, for a future good ! 
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A seamstress you're wanting for stockings and 
shirts, 
I look for a bob and a king. 

"A king for a beautiful realm called home. 
And a man that the Maker, God, 

Shall look upon as He (fid the first 
And say, It is Terr good. 9 

"I am fair and young, but the rose will fade 
From my soft fair cheek some day; 
Will you lore me then 'mid the faffing leaves 
As you did in the bloom of May? 

"Is your heart an ocean so strong and deep 
I may launch my all on its tide? 
A loving woman finds Heaven or hell 
On the day she is made a bride. 

**I require all things that are grand and true, 
AH things that a man should be, 
If you promise me this, I would stake my life 
To be sJl you demand of me. 

"If you can not do this, a seamstress and cook 
You can hire with Utile to pay. 
But a woman's heart and a woman's life 
Are not to be won that way." 



Yes, Bobby Burns was right when he said, 

"To make a happy fire-side clime, 
For weans and wife, 
That's the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life/' 
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tution two new faculties, or colleges, as we would 
call them. 

Strange, isn't it? In the incident I can see but 
this logic: a recognition of the fact that, with the 
f orces of destruction reaping such an awful harvest, 
their civilization was doomed unless some step could 
be taken, not, primarily, to check the present war 
but rather to provide, at its close, an adequate sup- 
ply of leaders. That seemed to them the only way 
to prevent a permanent impoverishment and a drop- 
ping back into a state of, at least, temporary semi- 
barbarism as was so common during the early Middle 
Ages under analogous circumstances. And the step 
taken by those shrewd, coldly-calculating war lords 
was the strengthening of the forces of Higher educa- 
tion. One reason why, during the Middle Ages, 
there was this frequent dropping back is the fact 
that this relationship between leadership and edu- 
cation was not recognized. 

Under the powerful impulse of this conviction, 
namely, that the well-equipt college as a part of the 
broad university community is the only source of 
leadership, men and states and provinces and nations 
are sacrificing for higher education as never before. 
New institutions are being founded and old ones 
strengthened. Magnificent buildings are being 
erected with seemingly little thought of cost pro- 
vided only that they serve their purpose. Libraries 
so thoroly equipt as to leave nothing desired, labora- 
tories unsurpast in completeness, vast gymnasiums 
containing every possible apparatus for bodily de- 
velopment, and other facilities of every kind and 
description, all irrespective of cost, are daily being 
added. And better than buildings and grounds, more 
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best services, still you must not falter. You must 
continue to live up to your own high ideals of your 
noble profession. The very acceptance of such 
positions in such an institution carries with it the 
obligation of performance — Noblesse Oblige! 

But who are these college and university students 
who have such a large and important future before 
them and for whose training and development, be- 
cause of that future, such elaborate preparations 
are being made? The university man — who and 
what is he? Likewise the university woman? Let 
us answer the question simply and briefly by merely 
saying that, tho sometimes rude and crude because 
immature and undeveloped, they are yet the keenest, 
the brightest, the most far-seeing, the most prom- 
ising young men and women of the land. They are 
the choice souls found, one here, another there, one 
in the hamlet and another on the farm, one in the 
city and another on the prairie, one in a palace, an- 
other in a sod house. They are a picked lot selected 
not only from the so-called upper ranks of thought 
and action, but as well from the highways and by- 
ways of our broad land, chosen because of intellec- 
tual strength and moral fiber, because of high ideals 
and lofty purposes ; chosen by themselves, it may be 
true, but chosen nevertheless, thru their equipment 
of mind and heart. The very fact that you are here 
and others are not is testimony sufficient to your 
greater worth. Exceptions, to be true, there are, 
but none too many prove the rule. I am not saying 
these things in a spirit of flattery, not at all. I am 
merely stating facts, and thru these facts trying to 
help you catch the vision — to see your opportunity 
and accept the responsibilities. But note the sig- 
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physically and psychically, as a prevention, thus 
making a later cure unnecessary? And upon adults, 
might we not reasonably expect their use to tend 
toward making less attractive, and so to the eventual 
abandonment of, many of these practises and forms 
of entertainment and recreation that are now so sap- 
ping of both physical and psychical life? 
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